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End Korean 
war: Halt 


rearmament 


M.P.s’ AMENDMENT ON 
KING’S SPEECH 


MRYS HUGHES and Fenner 
Brockway, Labour MPs for S. 
Ayrshire and Eton and Slough res- 
pectively, have put down an amend- 
ment to the address on the King’s 
Speech, regretting that the speech— 


“contains no practical proposals for 
immediately ending the Korean war nor 
outlines a foreign policy designed to halt 
rearmament, which is lowering the stan- 
dard of life of the people, holding up the 
housing programme, leading to national 
bankruptcy, and threatening the world 
with the catastrophe of war.” 


Letters supporting these MPs should be 
addressed to them at the House of Com- 
mons, Westminstet, S. W.1 


A GIGANTIC LIE 


— Sir John Pratt on 
U.N. intervention 


GIR JOHN PRATT, KBE, CMG, for two 

years head of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation’s Far Eastern section, told a con- 
ference at Southampton recently that 
British soldiers were “being killed in 
Korea because of a gigantic lie.” 

He said the lie had been perpetuated by 
American politicians, and that on it was 
based the rearmament programme “ which 
was ruining every country in the world 
except America.” 

Russia and China had both been taken 
completely by surprise by the Korean war. 
But Russia had not aided the North 
Koreans and China had intervened only 
when her own territory was threatened. 

At the time Syngman Rhee attacked 
North Korea, he said, politicians on both 
sides of the 38th Parallel were preparing 
to set up a unified provernment. ’ 

But President Truman, with a policy 
forced on him by the success of the Com- 
munist witch-hunt, saw that to avoid losing 
votes in the presidential election, he would 
have to attack Communism in the way ad- 
vocated by Senator McCarthy. 

“We had been led to believe that our 
soldiers were fighting in Korea to uphold 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter,” he said. “Instead, we were help- 
ing President Truman to win the next 
election.” , . 

Mr, Kenneth Ingram, vice-president of 
the National Peace Council, told the con- 
ference that the only practical proposals 
for peace in the past three years had come 
from Russia, and that if the West rejected 
these proposals it was up to them to put 
forward a satisfactory alternative. 

The conference was called by the 
Southampton Peace Council and the 
Southampton Trades Council. 


Unmentionable cargo 


Cargo from London Docks bound for 
Singapore last month included thousands 
of galvanised iron crosses bound together 
in bundles of ten, for the American War 
Graves Commission. 


Reports from 
men who were there .. - 
BILL SUTHERLAND 
Negro member of the American Peace- 
makers team whose attempt to cycle to 


Moscow was blocked by the refusal of both 
East and West to grant visas. 


MY MEETING WITH RUSSIAN 


SOLDIERS IN AUSTRIA 
Thursday, Nov. 22 at 7.30 p.m. 


EIRWYN MORGAN 


? he Welsh Nationalists who blocked 
the Ger itmine Army Camp at Trawsfynydd 
in protest at the seizure of land by the War 

. Office. 


HOW WE USED NON-VIOLENCE 


AT TRAWSFYNNYD 
Monday, Nov. 26 at 7.30 p.m. 


Both meetings In Room 7 


FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON RD., N.W.I 


Fi ~violence Commission of the 
(Organined by phe Neoies ‘Gnion) 
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THEY CALL | 
‘CIVIL DEFENCE?’ 


Report reveals 


November 16, 195] 


impossibility of 


preventing wholesale massacre 


HEN Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, who supervised the creation of the 
first atomic bomb, appeared before a U.S. Congressional Committee, 
he was asked if there was any defence against the weapon. 


“ Certainly,” the great physicist replied, confidently. 


“And that is...?” 


_ Dr. Oppenheimer looked over the hushed, expectant audience, then 
whispered into the microphone—*“ Peace.” 


To point the moral of this story, we publish below a short summary 
of a Report upon a specialised course of training in Civil Defence at 


the Staff College, Sunninghill. 


It demonstrates beyond all doubt the obvious impossibility of 


anything approaching the meaning of the word “ defence 


in the event 


of a major war, and emphasises once again the need for arousing a popular 
demand for a genuine peace effort as the only alternative to the 
destruction of life on an unimaginable scale. 


The training course is designed 
especially for high officials upon 
whom will rest responsibility for 
organising civilian services, 


The course is admittedly based on the 
experience of the past—notably the raids 
on Hamburg and Hiroshima, but also on 
the assumption of much more devastating 
raids in the future. 


LEST WE FORGET... 


Statistics of these mass massacres are 
given in the Report: 


In Hamburg, between July 24 and 
Aug. 3, 1943, despite the fact that many 
of the bombs fell in areas already de- 
vastated and evacuated, 60,000 people 
were killed—equal to the total killed in 
Britain in the whole war. 


Four-fifths of the hospital acommodation 
was destroyed; all communications broke 
down; gas, electricity and water were cut 
off; public transport ceased; industry was 
paralysed; over 60 per cent. of the living 
accommodation was demolished; the whole 
population needed feeding but there were 
no cooking facilities. 


THE PRIZE REMARK 


Having thus demonstrated that during 
these raids the people of Hamburg were 
completely helpless and temporarily beyond 
human aid, and observed that in a future 
war “we must expect an attack of not less 
than the maximum of the last war,” the 
Report then adds this beautifully consoling 
comment: 

“Given the wil] to win, with proper 
training and equipment, we shall be able 
to deal with these problems. . . . Ham- 
burg coped with the situation; so can 
we,” 

The verb “to cope” evidently has an 
elastic meaning. 


It may or may not be reassuring to know 
that although 1,201,534 tons of bombs were 
dropped on Germany during the war, kill- 
ing over 260,000 people, “they did not in 
themselves win the war or break morale.” 


But it is doubtful whether this proves 
anything beyond the amazing capacity of 
human beings to endure _ indescribable 
suffering. 


DON'T WORRY—THEY’RE COSTLY 


The remarks in the Report concerning 
atomic attacks appear to be based on the 
Hiroshima bomb and have little value since 
th, latest patterns are so much more des- 
tructive. 


But the public are comforted by the re- 
minder that as atom bombs are so expensive 
(the detonation of one atom bomb is 
equivalent to the destruction of a4 
£20 million battleship ”), “ presumably they 
will be used with cireumspection on selected 
tatgets.” 

For those who know beforehand that they 
will not be “selected,” this is doubly re- 
assuring. The comparatively feeble bomb 
at Hiroshima “selected” only 130,000 people 
including 78,000 killed. How many a 
single up-to-date atom bomb would “select?” 
can only be imagined. 


“EDUCATION’— FOR WHAT? 


The Report includes a homily on Russia’s 
aggressive intentions and her hope of 
weakening Western defences by sabotage 
while her own (offensive) power is built 
up with impunity. 

It provides the gratuitous information 
that “the only thing the Russians under- 
stand is strength.” 

Great emphasis is paid on the main- 
tenance of public morale through the choice 
of leaders “known to the public,” who by 


“personal example will inspire faith and 
confidence.” 

The public, it insists, “ must be educated 
and inspired.” 


WITH A RESERVATION... 


An outline is given of the elaborate 
services to be organised for operation 
during a raid: mobile first-aid units, re- 
conaissance jeeps equipped with wireless, 
fire-fighting, rescue, hospital and evacuation 
afrangements, communication systems, etc. 

But in view of the Report’s own evidence 
that during heavy raids abroad all such 
services were rendered practically useless, 
it is clear that these preparations are made 
with the reservation that they will probably 
be largely, and perhaps completely, useless. 


A DEFEATIST DOCUMENT 


‘While, therefore, the Report is admirable 
in so far as it expresses the confident as- 
sumption that in times of appalling danger 
tens of thousands of ordinary men and 
women will face torture and death with 
courage as they did before, it is in the 
fullest sense a thoroughly defeatist docu- 
ment. $ 

For though it may serve to give un- 
thinking people the false assurance that 
“something is being done,” its main effect 
must be to strengthen a fatalistic acquies- 
cence in the unavoidable probability of a 
third world war. 

It contains within itself the explanation 
of the admitted lack of public enthusiasm 
for Civil Defence—namely, the general be- 
lief that effective defence is impossible. 


THE MORAL OF IT 


The moral of it is that if this energetic 
organisation, this demand for leadership 
and personal example to “educate and _in- 
spire the public,” were devoted to an effort 
to prevent war rather than to prepare for 
it, there would be considerably more hope 
of peace, 

And peace, as Dr. Oppenheimer observed, 
is the one and only possible defence against 
atomic weapons. 
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THREEPENCE 


Keep conflict 
out of the peace 


movement 


— BRITISH DELEGATES 
AT ZAGREB 


One of the chief features of the re- 
cent peace conference at Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia, was the complete freedom of 
speech accorded to those _ present. 
Whether the representative of a peace 
organisation or an individual prominent 
in public life, a delegate was free to put 
forward any view he believed wuuld 
help to achieve international co-opera- 
tion and peace. 

In his article below, STUART MOR- 
RIS, General Secretary of the Peace 
Pledge Union, gives some impréssions 
of the conference which was organised 
by the Yugoslav National Committee 
for the Defence of Peace, 


HE conference numbered 160 
members from 15 countries, in 
addition to Yugoslavia, and including 
an exile from Republican Spain and 
another from Czechoslovakia. There 
were also representatives from seve- 
ral of the French colonies. 


It was unfortunate that owing to the 
strained relations betwen Yugoslavia and 
her Eastern neighbours, none of the Comin- 
form countries were represented. Special 
invitations were sent to representative 
members of the World Peace Council (in- 
cluding some members of the British Peace 
Committee) but remained unanswered. 


In his opening speech J. Widmar, Presi- 
dent of the Yugoslav Committee, dealt with 
the various conflicts which were dividing 
mankind and suggested certain basic prin- 
ciples which might ensure international co- 
operation and peace. 


It was agreed not to appoint commissions, 
but to devote the whole time to speeches 
from the floor within the broad outline of 
these basic principles. There were nearly 
100 speeches, almost as diverse as they 
were numerous. 


Americans sensitive to criticism 


It was noticeable that most of the re- 
presentatives from, the U.S.A. were very 
sensitive of any criticism of American 
policy, which, incidentally, was not lacking. 
Others, including especially the Yugoslavs, 
were unwilling to consider any suggestion 
of a direct approach to the Cominform 
countries. 


In arranging the conference the Yugoslav 
committee may have been thinking of 
building up a peace bloc in opposition to 
the Partisans of Peace, who were generally 
regarded as a bloc initiated by Russia and 
inspired by Cominform propaganda. 


(Continued on back page) 


RAISING A DOUBT 


A message to the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, a regiment raised in Edinburgh 
300 years ago and at present serving in 
Korea, from the Lord Mayor of Edinburgh, 
concluded with the quotation of the city’s 
motto: Nisi Dominus Frustra (Unless God 
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THE TEST OF 


LEADERSHIP 
AST week the Daily 


Express 

published a cartoon which 
might have appeared in Peace News 
—but not quite. 


It represented two enormous heaps of 
armaments, facing each other like two pre- 
cipitous cliffs. On the top of one cliff stood 
the small figures of Truman, Eden, and 
Schuman and on the other, Stalin and Vish- 
insky. Each group was saying to the other: 
“Of course, we shall never use those—but 
we must have some more.” 


Allright so far. But in one little point it 
was incorrect. The caption indicated that 
Mr. Truman was saying, “Mr. Vishinsky, 
don’t you think we look a trifle absurd?” 


And unfortunately neither Mr. Truman 
nor any other leading statesman has yet ad- 
mitted that he is absurd. 


* 


For comparison, let us turn to a speech 
“delivered some time ago by a well known 
soldier. He said: 


“The outstanding impression emerging 
from the (Korean) scene is the utter use- 
lessness of the enormus sacrifice....A 
nation has been gutted and we stand to- 
day just where we stood before it all 
started. 


“The threat of aggression .... has not 
diminished. Nothing has been settled and 
no issue hag been decided. This experience 
again emphasises the utter futility of 
modern war and its complete failure as 
an arbiter of international discussions.... 


“Those who lack the enterprise, vision 
and courage to try a new approach, fail 
completely in the most simple test of 
leadership.” 


The speaker was General MacArthur. 


* 


Up to the moment of going to press no 
intimaticn has reached us that General 
MacArthur has applied for registration as 
a conscientious objector. 


It is, however, too much to ask of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief that he should be the 
leader of a peace campaign just because he 
has discovered the truth about the war. We 
can hardly expect him to act up to his be- 
liets more thoroughly than the Church 
which, having pronounced war to be con- 
trary to the will of God, continues to 
support it. 

* 


So, as matters stand, the chief comman- 
der of the UN forces made a publie state- 
ment calculated to cause gloom and despon- 
dency among his troops by telling them they 
were getting killed tor nothing. Which we 
imagine must be unique in military history. 

We need not concern ourselves, however, 
with General MacArthur’s split mind. The 
important question is—do the statesmen 
agree with him? 

If they do, they stand condemmed, in his 
words, as “lacking in the most simple test 
of leadership.” 

Judging by their remarks up to date, 
they emphatically disagree. But the sig- 
nificnat fact is that no notice will be taken 
of the General’s sweeping condemnation of 
his political chiefs. For it is characteristic 
of the utter lack of coherent purpose in 
the present, war, and the preparations for 
further war that in the sphere of inter- 
national politics words have no longer any 
meaning or value, and neither importance 
nor respect is attached to them. 

Never before has Britain taken part in 
a war with such a lack of popular en- 
thusiasm. The leaders are drifting, as if int 
voluntarily, through one ghastly war to- 
wards an even worse one without giving 
any intelligent explanation and the public, 
equally fatalistic, do not ask them to ex- 


‘pjain, 
* 


How can this rot be stopped? A possible 

answer is hidden in the Express cartoon. 
The Express does not call attention to the 
silliness of the arms race because of the 
sudden conversion of its proprietor to paci- 
fism. It does so because, more clearly than 
Most newspapers, it knows what the public 
really feels. 

As we have often urged, no task for the 
pacifist movement is more urgent today 
than to bring all possible pressure upon 
those who have the public ear to give effec- 
tive voice to this real but inarticulate desire. 

Granted the utter failure of top-level 
leadership: we are convinced that there are 
men in public life today capable of “the 
vision and courage to try a new approach.” 
and that if they did so, they would meet 


an immediate and enthusiastic public 
support. 
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Commentary 
By DOUGLAS ROGERS 


tablishment of “some sort of equilibrium”, 
but it did not explain how this can emerge 
out of a system of rearmament in which 
each of two sides is continually outbidding 
the other. 


ig is a paradox of our age that we 
ecannet get peace because every- 
one is so afraid of war. 


This is a challenge to pacifists as well as 
everyone else. Sentiment for peace is not 
enough. We have seen this over the last 
couple of weeks when the nations of East 
and West have been putting forward con- 
tradictory peace plans. 


It is not soft hearts that are needed, but 
hard heads that are prepared to assess the 
logic and illogic of our world situation and 
somehow fashion a mid-twentieth century 
attitude of mind. What we need is at least 
one nation with the courage to act as if it 
really believed that the world as a whole is 
more important than any single nation. 


The Times is frank 


QGHORTLY before Mr. Acheson launched 
the western proposals in Paris and when 

speculation was at its keenest The Times 

printed a remarkably frank editorial. 


Speaking of the then approaching United 
Nations Assembly in Paris, The Times 
wrote: - 

“Mr. Acheson may propose—if only to 
forestall Mr. Vishinsky—that a new dis- 
armament commission should be appointed, 
as recommended by the committee appointed 
last year, to take account of both atomic 
weapons and so-called conventional arma- 
ments. Yet it is extremely difficult to be- 
lieve that such a commission could accom- 
plish anything at present. 


“A census of existing arms by Gov- 
ernments which depended on the honesty 
of declarations would merely emphasize 
the truth that the western Powers do not 
trust the Soviet Government and the So- 
viet Government does not trust the wes- 
tern Powers. A system of international 
control which would satisfy both sides is 
not yet imaginable. 


Disarmament will come, almost of its 
own accord, when confidence has been re- 
stored and some kind of equilibrium es- 
tablished. Until then it is futile—and 
slightly insincere—to discuss it. The 
western Powers can hardly have a re- 
armament policy and a disarmament 
policy simultaneously”. 


Perhaps it was awareness of this fact 
that caused Mr. Vishinsky’s cynical and 
horrible laughter when at last the western 
proposals were put forward in Paris. Mr. 
Vishinsky, to his own shame, said he had 
been unable to sleep for laughing. This is 
an obscene jest, but the Soviet Union put 
its finger straight on the illogic of the wes- 
tern plan when its own proposals required 
a declaration that participation in the At- 
lantie Pact is incompatible with member- 
ship of the United Nations. 


For, as The Times had said, you cannot 
have rearmament and disarmament simul- 
taneously and Mr. Vishinsky, in re-empha- 
sising this fact, had once more made a 
declaration of deadlock. 


The Times had looked towards the es- 


Arms dictate policies 


EARLIER in the same week, a Russian 

spokesman, Lavrenti Beria, the Mini- 
ster of Security and Home Affairs, made 
a statement that could as well have come 
from any statesman of the West: 


“The Soviet Union has always been for 
peace, but her armed forces have all types 
of the most up-to-date weapons to inflict 
a crushing blow on any aggressor.” 

The world is crippling itself by a rearma- 
ment that every nation declares is for 
purely defensive purposes. We are arming 
for peace at such a fantastic rate that, even 
if we avoid war, we may suffer economic 
consequences as disastrous in human suffer- 
ing as if we had gone straight to war. 

Nobody is gaining by rearmament. No- 
body can gain by war. And everybody knows 
it. Yet nobody apparently knows what to do. 


Even the British Conservatives, faced by 
the reality of having to govern, had, in their 
first week of power, because of the pressures 
of rearmament, to throw most of their 
policy overboard—‘“to eat a diet of torn-up 
promises rammed down their throats by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer”, as Mrs. Castle 
brutally put it. In the same way, in fact, as 
the Labour Government had to blight the 
bloom of its own Socialist promise! 


UNO?’s real task: peacemaking 


[* Washington, Mr. Truman, speaking 

wistfully of the pleasures of peace, de- 
scribed the benefits that would result if we 
could only divert our twentieth-century re- 
sources into a battle against poverty ig- 
norance and disease. 


Yet soon, it seems, he may have Mr. 
Churchill on his doorstep begging for 
American dollars to sustain our rearma- 
ment. 


If only we could “ease the tension”... . 
If only .... 


The Security Council has failed. “Collec- 
tive security” has turned Korea into a 
shambles. It brought us to the verge of 
world war. 

The Times, in the same frank article I 
have quoted, said: 


“The western Powers should first con- 
sider whether it is not better to leave de- 
fence to such organisations as the North 
Atlantic Council and preserve the United 
Nations, so far as is possible, as a uni- 
versal and conciliatory body. The diffi- 
culty of combining the two functions has 
already been shown by the war in Korea. 
There the United Nations is in the 
strange position of being at once an im- 
partial judge (condemning Chinese ag- 


We did not say it... 


Catholics are inevitably deeply distrust- 
ful of a Commuinst State both because of 
its ideology and its deeds; but, in so far as 
they realise the meaning of their Chris- 
tianity, they have reason also to be dis- 
trustful of the immaturity and rawness of 
the American nation-state. And of both it 
can certainly be said that in peace and a 
sense of security alone lies the hopes of 
saner things.—Editoral, Catholic Herald, 
November 9, 1951. 
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This General Election .. . may well be 
described as the General Election which 
took the quotation marks from around 
“neace.’—Sydney Silverman, M.P., House 
of Commons, November 8, 1951. 


ca * * 


We are building up our strength until, as 
we say, we shall fear nobody. It is pro- 
posed that we should reach that position 
either in 1952 or in 1953. If that should be 
30, what is then to follow? Apparently we 
must still go on because the armaments of 
1952 and 1953 will themselves be out of 
date in a few years’ time. 

In the meantime the world is beggaring 
itself—both totalitarian as well as the free 
countries—in preparing weapons of des- 
truction against. one another.—Clement 
Davies, M.P. House of Commons, Novem- 
ber 8, 1951. 
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If only the ‘“ Cease-fire” talks in Kae- 
song could have been conducted by ordi- 
nary soldiers from both sides, or their rela- 
tives, I am certain peace would have come 
to Korea, I have long been convinced that 
only those who have been or will be per- 
sonally hurt by war, are likely to take the 
risks involved in making peace. Yet always 
the vital decisions are made, or not made, by 
those most remote from the tragic conse- 
quences which inevitably follow their folly 
or their fear—Rev. H. J. Blackmore, The 
Monthly Messenger, organ of Portsmouth 
Methodist Mission. 


* * = 


“One of the great tragedies of history 
lies in the fact that “victorious” nations 
are often conquered by the worst aspects 
of the nations they destroy. 


“Qur country invested most of the 
creative energies of the last decade to fight 
the entrenched military bureaucracy of Ger- 
many and Japan. 

‘Our people shed four years of blood to 
guarantee freedom from thought control 
and regimentation. 

‘* Now, as we enter a new decade, we are 
told that intensive military organisation is 
a necessity to guarantee the peace of the 
world and preserve our form of government. 

“Did we fight militarism and thought 
control in the forties only to ape them in the 
fifties ?”.—Kermit Eby, Gospel Messenger 
(U.S.A.). 


= * * 

The “war” in Wiltshire was good fun 
for many people—soldiers and civilians. 
Maybe it is as well that they did not think 
too deeply on what it would have been like 
in reality.—Manchester Guardian, Oct. 29, 
1951. 


* * * 


The western camp is in my opinion more 
and more tending to take the view that com- 
munism is an enemy to be fought every- 
where, by the defensive policy of ‘‘contain- 
ment” where the forces on both sides are 
equal, and by offensive, not to say aggres- 
sive, policies of intervention where the 
balance of power makes such a course mili- 
tarily and politically feasible. 

The Soviet Government, on the other 
hand, I believe tends to identify proletarian 
internationalism with devotion to the Soviet 
Union, and devotion to the Soviet Union 
with subservience to the Politburo of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.— 
K. Zilliacus, in a B.B.C. European Service 
Broadcast. 

s ‘ * s 

In our age of lightning mass-communi- 
cations, pethaps the news does not exist in 
its own right. Perhaps the news is only 
what many people are made to think it is. 


—Alistair Cooke. Manchester Guardian, 
Oct. 29, 1951. 
x * = 


If we had gone into Korea as an invading 
army of conquerors with the express pur- 
pose of humiliating the citizenry we could 
have done no worse than we have done in 
the name of the United Nations, the 
Western world and the democratic way of 
life—Pierre Berton, Macleans Magazine, 
Aug. 1, 1951. 


gression), a potential arbiter and peace- 
maker, and an actual belligerent”. 


Bewildered men groping for peace 


ALL these—The Times editorial, the 
*™ speeches of Mr. Beria and Mr. Truman 
and a dozen others one might find in the 
newspaper columns—are the words of be- 
wildered men groping towards a vision of 
reality. Yet always, because of some haunt- 
ing fear, they edge away from the final 
reality that there is no solution whatever 
for any of the world in armaments. 


If only one country would really acf for 
peace! In the way that Lord Boyd Orr has 
often suggested! One country always fires 
the first shot in a war. Why can’t one coun- 
try make the first act for peace? 


We have clung so long to the illusion of 
armed security that we have acquired a 
erustacean-like immobility—an immobility 
of the mind. Why cannot we look with more 
faith to the other functions of the United 
Nations—to its reconstructive agencies— 
and consider the measure of security to be 
obtained by trying to feed and educate the 
world? By building more tractors and mak- 
ing more fertilisers? By taking water to the 
desert? By uniting in defence of timber and 
coal and oil? By fighting disease? By using 
our Press and Radio to spread the message 
of world organisation instead of in mutual 
abuse? 


How else can we find “equilibrium”, the 
“easing of tension’, “confidence”... .? What 
solution to the menace of rearmament is 
there other than the obvious one of ceasing 
to arm? 


China protests: “ Not Communist ” 


TYHERE is evidence that part of the world 

at least is trying quietly, almost un- 
noticed, to go its own way independently of 
the whirlpool of east-west conflict. 

Lhe current India News, an_ excellent 
journal published by the Indian High Com- 
missioner’s office in London, devotes much 
of its tront page to a report of the first 
visit of a Cultural Mission from China to 
India. Here one sees the friendly building- 
up of the spirit of co-operation between two 
great nations by a mutual exchange of ideas 
and experience in the spheres of science and 
art. It is a significant event. 

In the same issue there is a long report 
by India’s Ambassador to China which has 
nothing but encouragement to say about the 
new regime. Mr. Panikkar, the Ambassador, 
speaks in warm praise of the Chinese at- 
tempt to construct a modern, progressive 
democratic nation, and he rejects outright 
the notion that China is a pawn of the So- 
viet Union. It has not even a Communist 
government in the generally accepted sense; 
it has a Government led by the Communists, 
but working out national salvation by a new 
experiment in economic democracy. 

Mr. Panikkar said in fact “It has never 
claimed to be a Communist Government. In 
fact it objects to being called a Commumist 
Government”. 

Land reforms (distribution of land to the 
peasants on the basis of three-fifths of an 
acre for each member of the family) and the 
establishment of village councils (of which 
80 per cent of the seats are given to 
peasants) have, in a country in which 80 
per cent of the population are wedded to 
the land and of which at least 70 per sent 
were poor peasants, “produced social revolu- 
tion of a kind which could not have been 
foreseen”. The overall effort is to build a 
nation by making “the people feel that the 
country belongs to them”. 

India and China had rich cultures when 
Europe was barbarian. We may still learn 
something from them, if only in the way of 
tolerance and that what is suitable for us 
is not necessarily suitable for Asia. 


pS eS Steerer 


BRICKS 


YYHEN I was in Germany recently I 

heard that many German pacifists 
had sent a brick to the West German Chan- 
cellor with a letter saying, ‘“ Here is a con- 
tribution to the re-building of Germany,” 
and informing him that while they were 
Prepared to co-operate fully in constructive 
schemes for peacemaking, they would resist 
any attempt to conscript them for war 
service, 

If. we are to give them as much help as 
Possible in their resistance to war prepara- 
tions, we must intensify our own resistance 
to conscription and to rearmament, and our 
demand for a new initiative in British 
foreign policy. If we are to do that we 
need the active help of every reader of 
Peace News. 

Will vou write for a supply of free leaf- 
lets and distribute them in your own district 
before the end of the year, and so help to 
inform public opinion both of the danger 
of the present drift to war and of the exis- 
tence of the Peace Pledge Union, with its 
alternative policy and its desire to help all 
those who are prepared to refuse war ser- 
vice? And will you send us a ™ brick” as 
your share in constructive peacemaking? 

We must reach our aim of £1,000 for the 
PPU Headquarters Fund in 1951—and there 
are only seven weeks left. So, please, send 
us a contribution this week without fail. 
And fer most of us it is not a question 
of. making bricks without straw! 


STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary. 


Total to date: £748. 
Amount still required: £252. 


Donations to the Peace Pledge Union 
should be sent marked “ Headquartera 
Fund,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick 
Sheppard House, Endsleigh Street, W.C1° 
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PACIFISTS BEAT 
GERMAN BAN 
ON MEETINGS 


By STUART MORRIS 


General Secretary, Peace Pledge Union 


N my way back from the Yugo- 

slav Peace Conference at Zagreb 
I visited Germany at the urgent re- 
quest of the German Section of the 
War Resisters International who ar- 
ranged for me to speak at five public 
meetings. 


On arrival at the meeting place in 
Munich, I was informed that the police had 
banned the meeting. A visit to police head- 
quarters elicited the information that_they 
were acting under an order from the Mini- 
ster ‘of the Interior of Bavaria, which for- 
bade meetings of war resisters to oppose 
German rearmament. 


Returning to the hall, I found two police 
cars, and two policemen guarding the door, 
and inside an interested audience, including 
several pressmen eager to ask me what 
comment I had to make on the ban, the 
result of the British Election, German re- 
armament, and the Zagreb Conference! As 
a result Frankfurt Radio broadcast an ac- 
count of the interview. 


Was USA behind ban? 


While being interviewed I noticed that the 
audience were dispersing in twos and 
threes, but I did not appreciate the real 
reason until I was taken to another beer- 
hall, where I found many of them gathered. 


Under German regulations a_ talk 
across one table is a discussion, but 
across several tables is a meeting! So 
we put all the tables together in one hine 
and had a discussion, which went on until 
midnight. 


As the next two cities on my list were 
also,in Bavaria, J wondered whether I 
shoyld have the same difficulty there, but 
apart from a warning that we must not 
criticise the Bonn Government, there was 
no police interference with other meetings 
—a fact which prompts the question 
whether the ban in Munich might not have 
been mainly due to the same American in- 
fluence which had tried to stop my speak- 
ing there on a previous visit. 


We had excellent and enthusiastic meet- 
ings at Nuernberg, Bayreuth, Hannover 
ang Hamburg, and very lively and lengthy 
discussions. 


It is beyond doubt that the opposition 
to German rearmament is still growing 
and is sufficient to ensure that a new 
voluntary German army would be im- 
possible. 

Faced with the possibility of conscription, 
an increasing number of Germans are 
determined to refuse military service. 

At the Bayreuth meeting 50 men signed 
a declaration asserting their right and in- 
tention to refuse military service, and 
many new members joined the WRI on 
each occasion. 

I also found a very widespread desire 
that the Bonn Government should not turn 
‘down the new proposals from East Ger- 
many, but use them as a means for nego- 
tiation. 


Germany’s choice 


West Germany recognises that the choice 
is between a German army or German 
unity. Very many Germans believe that the 
recreation of a German army would be 
disastrous, but, on the other hand, that 
German unity can be achieved. 

They see in the creation of a neutral bloc, 
which would include a united and disarmed 
Germany, the best hope of peace between 
the USA and USSR. 

They are concerned to rebuild Germany 
and not to risk the completion of its des- 
truction. Many people in Bayreuth have 
wyitten to the West German Chancellor 
urging him to rebuild Germany, and sent 
him a brick as a token of their readiness to 
contfibute to any constructive programme 
and of their determination to resist re- 
armament. 


* Passports ” for war resisters 


The German section of the WRI is in 
process of absorbing a group of war re- 
sisters which had been formed in Bavaria 
(the BKV), and I was able to discuss the 
mefging with their leaders. I was also 
able to discuss with leaders of the German 
Peace Society (the DFG) some difficulties 
which had arisen over their desire to issue 
a passport to war resisters. 

The suggestion has now been made that 
the WRI should take over the war resisters’ 
passport already issued by the BKV group 
in Bavaria, and make it an international 
passport for all war resisters everywhere. 
There would be a Standard pattern but 
separate passports would be printed in 
German, French and English, and would 
contain a reciprocal pledge. | 

The war resister would sign the pledge 
to renounce war of every kind, and the 
WRI would pledge itself to support him in 
every way possible. , 

I was able to tell our comrades in Ger- 
many how concerned we are about their 
problems, and I was asked to convey to 
pacifists in Britain their appreciation of 
what we are doing to try to influence the 
British Government on ithe question of 
German rearmament and German unity. I 
was also asked to express their sense of 
fellowship with us, and the encouragement 
which it gives to*them in these critical days 
which are so vital, not only for the future 
of the German movement but to the world- 
wide cause of pacifism. 


(Stuart Morris reports on the Zagreb 
Conference on another page.) 


A 


World War Ill — as 


envisaged by Collier’s 
MAGAZINE WARFARE IN THE USA 


From a Special Correspondent 


HE October 27 issue of Collier’s, an American magazine, is devoted 
to a detailed account of a possible war between the West and the 


Soviet Union. 


It is an evil piece of work and it is to be regretted that 


it is on sale at the United Nations bookstall in Paris, although obviously 


there should be uncensored provision 
the delegates are likely to buy. 


Nevertheless, it is to be regretted 
that is is available there because it is 
to be regretted that it has ever been 
prepared. 


Purporting to give “a preview of the 
war we do not want,” the publishers claim 
that this special issue has been ten months 
in preparation. 


According to Time, 40,000 extra dollars 
were spent in its preparation and the print- 
ing order increased from 3,400,000 to 
3,900,000. The amount of advertisement 
space sold was almost double. 


Time also remarks that “for all its clair- 
voyance the magazine had no report on 
what Stalin might think of its stunt.” 


Did it care? 


What Stalin thought—or even the people 
of Russia, for whom the magazine expresses 
so much regard—could not affect the cir- 
culation and sales revenue. 


Priestley and Reuther contributed 


The main story is written by Robert E. 
Sherwood, and there are nineteen other 
contributors, mainly concerned in depicting 
the war’s aftermath through rose-tinted 
spectacles; these include Arthur Koestler, 
Walter Winchell, and (we are very sorry 
to say) J. B. Priestley and Walter Reuther. 


Collier’s seeks to give a moral veneer to 
their piece of busines enterprise in cashing 
in on the cold war—by labelling the war 
that is imagined as “the war we do not 
want”; but it is clearly the war that they 
are helping to condition people to expect, 
because in fact they expect it themselves. 


There is very little, if any, hope in 
Sherwood’s comment in the opening of his 
section of the compilation: 


“We know that this armed truce could 
have been prolonged indefinitely; it 
should have been resolved peacefully— 
except that in all history it has never 
worked out that way.” (Our emphasis.} 


The worst charge against the distin- 
guished writers who have lent themselves to 
this job of conditioning public opinion is 
that they permit their names to be used to 
support the assumption that war can come 
only because the men at the Kremlin will 
it, and that the course the Russian Govern- 
ment pursues relates to nothing other than 
their perverse and evil will. 


The means by which the catastrophe of 
another war can be avoided, says the Editor 
of Collier’s— 


“rests with the Soviet Government. 
The men in the Kremlin must make the 
choice. They can roll up the Iron Cur- 
tain. Or they can start a war and have 
it shot down.” | 


This self-righteous simplification of the 
matter by the elimination of all but one of 
the unlovely factors involved in the present 
power struggle is what is to be expected 
in war-time. What Collier’s does is to re- 
sort to it while war may still be avoided, 
in order to induce a war psychology. 


Men like Reuther and Priestley ought 
not to find it in their consciences to be 
used for this kind of thing. 


We understand that the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Authors’ World Peace Appeal are 
to make representations to Priestley on the 
point. There is a second outstandine 
offence against their integrity in which 
Reuther and Priestley have become in- 
volved, that we shall refer to later. 


Advantages of paper warfare 


There are great advantages in making 
a war and its succeeding peace in one’s 
imagination and on paper instead ofein the 
intractable terms of life itself. 


On paper it is possible for a nation to 
keep its moral aspirations uncontaminated 
by the actions to which it consents. It is 
possible to accept calamity in a wholesale 
sense without having to face its detailed 
horror, 


And in setting out (on paper) to make a 
new world after an unprecendeted orgy of 
destruction it is possible to build your world 
anew from scratch, without being hampered 
by the past and particularly the immediate 
war-time past. 


Let us take some examples. 


There is naturally a great deal of atomic 
bombing in this narrative. It is all very 
remote and abstract however, even when it 
comes to Washington and London. 


Colliers’s have not brought in John Her- 
sey to give any detailed account of what it 
has done to men, women and children, under 
the guidance of what he had previously been 
able to tell us about Hiroshima. It can 
hardly be for lack of space, for it cannot 
be claimed that the effects of atomic war- 
fare in human terms have less significance 
in a preview of a war we do not want than 
a story about a young missionary and his 
wife in a Pacific island and.the account of 


on that bookstall of any publication 


a “ white-haired senator ” leaving Washing- 
ton after it has been A-bombed. 


Overseas bases are overlooked 


We learn that up to the time when the 
Red air force delivered its first atomic bomb 
on American territory its previous “ main 
bombing emphasis had been on our overseas 
bases.” The emphasis is ours, but not the 
bases it will be observed. 


There is a complete lack of information 
as to the whereabouts of these bases, 
tackled before America received her share 
of A-bombs. The matter would clearly 
not be one of particular interest to the 
majority of readers of Collier’s, but per- 
haps on this side of the Atlantic people 
may be permitted to feel a little curio- 
sity in the matter. 


There are maps, too, showing the places 
of bombing attacks on both Russia and 
America, but although it is clear from the 
text that quite a lot of bombing occurred 
elsewhere this is a matter that is too 
secondary in interest to warrant maps. 


UN becomes an afterthought 


It is very much an American war that 
Collier’s are fighting: 

“By May 14 the United States and all 
other countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation were committed to 
the aid of Yugoslavia and the utter de- 
feat of Stalinist Communism. Greece had 
already entered the war by attacking 
Albania in support of the Yugoslavs. 
Turkey’s entrance was immediate. Israel 
gt UN as a belligerent 10 days 
after.’ 


This little afterthought about the UN as 
a kind of subordinate pendant to the NATO 
that Israel can join is, believe it or not, 
the first reference to the United Nations in 
the story. That body has not been re- 
garded as of sufficient consequence to have 
had any views worth recording regarding 
the circumstances in which the war was 
launched. 


This attitude to the United Nations is 
consistent throughout the whole story. 


The cover picture showing a map of 
Europe with a small UN flag marking 
Moscow and another in the middle of oc- 
cupied European territory while an Ameri- 
ean military policeman with his rifle and 
bayonet dominates the whole thing is sym- 
bolic of Collier’s attitude to the business. 


The United States’ A-bombing of Russia 
is strictly confined to strategie objectives 
until the Russians extend their activities 
from “ our” owerseas bases to New York. 


Then the Kremlin is bombed. 


Here again is to be seen the advantage of 
waging war on paper. What we are cap- 
able of doing when we are engaged in the 
real thing was demonstrated at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. In Collier’s however we are 
much better able to keep ourselves under 
control. 


Tne war ends in victory for America 
(and the United Nations, of course) and the 
“Denver Declaration” which sets out a 
number of amiable, if slightly vague, prin- 
ciples on which the world is henceforth to 
be run. And. of course, run on those prin- 
ciples it is (in Collier’s). 

Although the first two world wars have 
both resulted in a steep moral decline in 
international] politics, the atomic world war 
produces quite a different situation and we 
are only guided by principles of decency 
and humanity. . 


We set about building a new Russia. No 
doubt quite a lot of the rest of the world 
will need some attention. 


There may be a bit of rebuilding to do in 
Great Britain, but this is not a matter of 
any Significance; not enough to be the 
concern of Collier’s anyhow. 


A half-dozen or so of writers are able to 
let themselves go on the kind of Russia we 
shall see after the Kremlin has been 
defeated. 


And here is the second offence against 
their own intellectual integrity of the men 
who have co-operated in this production. 
They must know that it is more and not 
less difficult to build a world worth 
having after a war than before it, and 
yet they have lent their ypames to the 
piece of imbecility that is the culmina- 
tion of this preduction. 


Did his nightmare show reality? 


Arthur Koestler, doubtless as a sop to his 
own conscience, ends his account of the re- 
building period with a dream: 


“TI must have caught some kind of 
fever in the gnat-infested swamps, for 
last night I was plagued by a recurrent 
nightmare. I dreamed that UNIHOPE 
and the free Convicts’ Republic, and the 
rescue of the children and the Great 
Lottery, only existed in my imagination 
—a dream born out of frustration and 
despair; and that in reality vengefulness, 
rapacious greed and blindness of heart 
have made the victors repeat the blunders 


be persuaded to do. 
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| Movement News 


Pick-and-shovel-peacemakers, members of 
the International Voluntary Service for 
Peace, have been working for nearly two 
years in _ earthquake-ravaged Assam 
(India). With local people they have 
built three schools and a welfare centre. 
During the monsoon period when work in 
Assam was impossible, the European 
volunteers went to Khajjiar (lower 
Himalayas) where they worked on a 
water supply project. 


The Committee of Christians and the Crisis 
aas protested against “the revolting 
blue-print of a future world war con- 
tained in the current issue of Collier’s 
Magazine.” Protests have been sent to 
Collier’s Magazine, the Prime Minister, 
the Foreign Secretary, representatives at 
UNO, to Mr. J. B. Priestley, the British 
author who is one of the contributors to. 
Collier’s current issue, and to the World 
Peace Council in Vienna. 


Old age pensions, benefits for the aged 
blind and for dependent children in 
Puerto Rico should follow the passing of 
an Amendment to the Social Security 
Measure. Credit for the new measure 
goes to the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, led in 
Puerto Rico by Mrs. Ottlie Signell. 


More volunteers are needed to distribute 
advertisement cards issued by the Angli- 
can Pacifist Fellowship (Newington Rec- 
tory, 59 Kennington Park Road, London, 
S.E.11). Many hundreds were given out 
at two recent London rallies. 


Young people, aged 16,18, are invited to 
attend a work camp at Barnet Grove, 
Bethnal Green, London, from Dee. 7-9. 
Those interested should contact the or- 
ganisers: Joint Work Camps Committee. 
ag House, Euston Road, London, 

W.1, 


Pacifist Brains Trusts are being organised 
in December by the Ilford PPU and the 
Hackney and Stoke Newington PPU. De- 
tails will be found in the Diary on page 5. 


All young members of the PPU willing to 
take an active part in propaganda work 
are asked to meet at Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1, 
on Saturday, Dec. 8, at 3 p.m. for dis- 
cussion and tea, followed by an intensive 
leaflet distribution or some other form 
of activity decided upon after the discus- 
sion. 


The Quaker delegation to Russia is to pub- 
blish its full report in book form shortly. 


The German Fellowship of Reconciliation 
has joined with other peace organisa- 
tions in Wurttemberg-Baden in jssuing a 
flaming orange leaflet protesting against 
rearmament and appealing to the public 
to take action against it. Printed post- 
ecards petitioning the Government not to 
proceed with rearmament without con- 
sulting the people by plebiscite have 
been circulated by the Secretary of the 
Versohnungsbund (FoR). 


Battersea and Wandsworth PPU Group are 
ttying to hire a poster site at Clapham 
Junction Station for the display of Peace 
News posters. 


Camberwell! PPU Group, which co-operates. 
with three local FoR Groups and the 
Society of Friends on matters of local 
interest, is holding a Christmas Social on 
Dee. 8 at Emmanuel Church -Hall. 


Three attractive new pamphlets have re- 
cently been issued by the Peace Pledge 
Union: two, written respectively by Sybil 
Morrison and Stuart Morris, are a con- 
tinuation of the series “ Your Questions 
Answered ”; the other is a reprint of a 
Peace News article “YOU and the Atom 
Bomb” by Cyril Hughes, with illustra- 
tions by Mays. 


of the past and throw away ‘humanity’s 
last chance of salvation.” 


Koestler’s recurrent nightmare is merely 
a plain account of probability as to what 
will happen after a war. 

If a better world is to be built it will be 
before (and in substitution of) war rather 
than after one. 


There is a hint .of possibilities in Koest- 
ler’s story that we might realise now with a 
little imagination and heart. He says: 


“The Berlin air lift had proved that 
the transformation of a destructive fofce 
into a providing force was not only tech- 

* nically possible, but also produced quicker 
results than any philanthropic welfare 
organisation could achieve. UNIHOPE 
was an enlargement of the Berlin air lift 
on a scale of approximately 1,000,000 to 1. 


Why should we not propose to Russia 
that we should start a joint air lift on 
UNIHOPE lines (United Nations Housing 
and Providing Enterprise) today for 
Korea? 

Let us not wait for the generals to finish 
their wrangling but make the proposal out 
ot a concern for humanity right away. 

If those who have written for this issue 
of Collier’s were to add the weight of their 
names to an appeal of this kind towards the 
creation of a pilot experiment toward a 
peaceful world they might help in annulline 
the thing they have allowed themselves to 
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Moderation or 
Total Abstinence? 


HIS, did you but know it, is a 
sequel to our recent article on 
Fightin’ Talk and is intended to 
complete the political education of 
anyone who can spare the time 
from working out his share of Mr. 
Churchill’s salary cut. 


It may be remembered that Mr. Attlee 
informed us that we were rearming in 
order to be able to talk to Russia. But 
Mr. Attlee spoke before Messrs. Turpin 
and Robinson brought a new note of 
realism inito international relations. 


President Truman, however, spoke after 
this event, on Sept. 20, and what he said 
proved that he had heeded its lesson. 
He did not believe in talking to Russia, 
or to anyone else. He stated that “the 
United States were now placing reliance 
on force rather than diplomacy in their 
dealings with Russia.” He added that he 
did not like this very much. 

There spoke a true statesman. His lack of 
enthusiasm for his own policy only does 
him credit. The path of duty and realism 
is rarely a pleasant one. 

The President, much as he dislikes the facts 
is prepared to look them in the face. 
Others may believe that armaments 


merely aid social intercourse by promot-- 


ing assurance and facilitating conversa- 
tion. But not President Truman. He 
knows that guns are for firing, not for 
decorating the wall above the hall-stand. 
He knows that atom-bombs are used for 
war, not for speech therapy. 


For such a man and such a policy. who 
would not endure all? Whatever sacri- 
fices rearmament may entail, none will 
waver now that it is known that Russia 
is to be atomised, not diplomatised. 

Cs 


"HE question remains: At what level of 
4 ‘armaments shall we safely be able 
to cut the cackle and give Russia the 
Old One-Two? And about the answer 
to this question some confusion exists. 
For the prospects of an armaments level 
sufficient to frighten the Russians also 
frightens many people in Britain who 
possess gentle natures and some knowl- 
edge of economics. Yet a reliable Au- 
thority has assured us that we need not 
be frightened of our own strength. Mr. 
Strachey, while still War Minister, said 
on Sept. 18. 


“You must not think that we are 
carrying out a vast rearmament pro- 
gramme, At the end of it, the level 
of armaments in this country will be 
quite moderate. .. .” 


That should decorrugate a multitude of 
brows. But notice that the statement 
refers to the level of armaments, not the 
price of armaments. We hope that no 
~woolly-minded idealists wil] start cherish- 
ing the illusion that the cost of living is 
going to drop below the wage level. We 
shan"t be spending less than we expected 
‘on armaments; we shall only be getting 
Jess than we expected for the money. 

It is not very clear whether we are sup- 
posed to be pleased or perturbed by this 
prospect. Moderation is said by some 
Philosophers to be a great thing, but 
will it be enough to scare the pants off 
Stalin? ‘Can we, in other words, be both 
Moderate and Secure? 

If not, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Strachey’s words give cause for alarm. 
For if we must spend £5,000 million and 
do without houses, schools, clothes and 
pocket money in order to be moderately 
armed, what do we have to do without 
in order to be secure? We shall soon 
have qur Cabinet Ministers on the bread 


line, and the common masses housed in 
battleships and eating acorns. 
MPHE only realistic conclusion is that a 


moderate level of armaments is all 
that it is possible for us to attain. And 
as moderation in armaments js a futile 
conception, we would recommend to those 
woncerned the virtues of Total Abstinence. 


But “moderate” may, of course, be only 
a relative term. We have been dreading 
for some time the shattering moment 
when the Britsh Intelligence Service, 
discover the awful truth—that as Britain 
rearms, Russia rearms too. This fact, if 
ferreting out its information from the 
pages of Punch or Picture Post, should 
known, is bound to change the whole as- 
pect of our rearmament programme. For 
our level of armaments can then be ab- 
solutely colossal and still relatively mode- 
rate in view of the unsporting reaction 
of the Russians. 


And now it seems that America, despite 
President Truman, has become converted 
to the same depressing view. Even 
there, there is again talk of talking to 
the Russians—though with a difference. 


Mr. Charles Wilson (United States’ mobi- 
lisation director) ‘told the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce on Oct. 29 that 
within two years an Allied arsenal would 
be “skyscraper high.” He went on: 


“From this imposing platform of 
strength, we and our Allies would be 
better able to talk to the Soviet about 
a means of peaceful co-existence than 
we have been from our previous plat- 
form of relative weakness.” 


So, although we are again going to talk to 
the Russians, we are going to do it ftom 
a platform as high as a skyscraper, just 
to show our superiority. Is there a 
megaphone in the house? 

We find international polities increasingly 
confusing. We decide to talk to Russia 
(but can’t do it without arms), then beat 
Russia to her knees, then shout at Russia 
from on high. Now we are faced with 
the problem of placing on top of a mode- 
rate level of armaments a platform which 
will be as high as the Empire State 
Building. 

Perhaps the solutign is to borrow one of 
Mr. Churchill’s ladders. 


CYRIL HUGHES 


LETTERS TO 


The Pope’s address 


[AST week most of our newspapers 

published a report on the Pope’s ad- 
dress to Italian midwives, on mother and 
chitd. I observe that His Holiness con- 
siders life such a Sacred, and Divine Gift, 
that it must in no way be interfered with, 
even to save the mother’s life. 

Has the Pope considered the question of 
excommunicating all men who join the 
army, the navy, and especially the air 
force? They destroy the Divine Gift in 
all sorts and conditions of men, women, 
children, and unborn babies. 

If this were done, I think more of us 
would respect The Church and her state- 
ments. ETHEL HASLAM 
3 Spareleaze Hill, 

Loughton, Essex. 


The foe: self-righteousness 


T THINK some modification is required 

of the strictures passed by Douglas 
Rogers and Emrys Hughes on Churchill 
and the Conservatives. 

The Conservatives are imperialists, but 
they learn wisdom, if slowly. They have a 
leader who is greatly over-estimated but 
who has imagination. I don’t expect that 
Churchill will succeed in his peace effort, 
but he has the idea of doing the big thing. 
It is through the appalling lack of this 
idea that the Labour Party have made such 
a mess of their foreign policy. 

If the Tomes had been in office, the 
workers would never have consented to a 
Korean war. But they trusted the Labour 
Party, the party of peace and cosmopoli- 
tanism, and their trust has been betrayed. 
What was the use of recognising Com- 
munist Ohina if every subsequent act gave 
the lie to that recognition? 


Christmas Cards 


Four-coloured double cards for general use. 
JJ 5. Crib Scene, with verse fram the Wexford Carol. 
JJ 6. Santa Claus and Children of All Lands. 

JJ 7. The Carol Singers. 

JJ 8. The Christmas Tree. 


With envelopes Price 4d. 


Single-coloured double cards in a modern 


manner. 
AS 1. Nativity Group. 
HS 2. The Beasts Adoring the Infant. 
HS 3. The Stable in Bethlehem. 


With envelopes Price 4d. 


Iluminated Peace Quotations. Large double 


vellum cards. 
BT 2. “ The Conditions of Peace.” W. Wellock. 
BT 3. From Friends’ Yearly Epistle, 1916. 


With envelopes Price 54d. 


St. Martins-in-the-Fields. Large double card of the 
interior, with a quotation from Dick Sheppard. 


AV 1. With envelopes Price 5d. 
“Magnolia.” Large double card in four colours, a 
charming floral design. 

MH 1. 


With envelopes Price 6d. 


International Greetings. Double card with Christmas 
Tree motif in three colours and greetings in English, 
French, German, Russian and Esperanto. 


JHS 1. With envelopes Price 4d. 


Singke cards for children in two colours. 


DB 1. Nativity Group with verse. 
DB 2. ‘Ta Children Everywhere.” 


Without envelopes Price 14d. 


(Envelopes available at 6d. a dozen.) 


ENDSLEIGH PAINTING CARDS 


Nativity and other Christmas Scenes drawn in bold outline on large 
double cards, for colouring. Greetings printed and envelopes included. 


Packeta of six assorted - - price 


28. 


“School” packets of 8 doz. - price 10s. 


DISCOUNTS FOR GROUPS AND QUANTITY ORDERS 


COMPLETE SAMPLE SET (J5 cards) 5s. 
HELP TO RAISE £1,000 


ONE-OF-EACH-SERIES SET 2s 9d (8 cards) 
FOR PEACE NEWS: SELL 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS 


(Peace News Lid.) 


3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, LONDON, N.4 
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A 17-year-old German looks at the future, and says ; 


WE DESIRE TO BUILD 
... NOT DESTROY 


By Claus Weiss 


N 1945 German youth faced a 

complete void. The realisation of 
Germany’s military collapse and of 
the atrocities which had been com- 
mitted, made it clear to them that 
the political system in which they 
had put their trust, had been a sys- 
tem based on lies and crimes. 


Democracy then seemed to offer the only 
way out. Young people in Germany knew 
that a great deal of work had to be done, 
and they were prepared to do it in order to 
establish democracy in their country. 


Buy. to many of us the period after the 
war brought many disappointments and 
made us even more distrustfw than before. 
The presence of the occupation armies 
would not allow real democracy. 


That, of course, was understandable and 
had to be allowed for. We had rightly been 
denounced for our lawlessness, and we were 
now trained to a new sense of right and 
wrong. 

On the other hand, some lawless actions 
by the occupying powers seemed to be in 
direct contradiction of their own insistence 
on law and order. It is, not in the nature of 
occupation authorities to act democra- 
tically, but many of us mistook these au- 
thorities for the democracies they repre- 
sented. 


In spite of that, our desire to build a 
really democratic state is still uppermost, 
though at this moment it is being put to 
a difficult test. 


% 


We desire to build not destroy. We have 
been told that militarism is the root of all 


THE EDITOR 


The great foe of peace is self-righteous- 
ness. Attlee and Bevin exuded this quality 
in a nauseating degree. Bevan at least sees 
the practical resuits of folly. He realises 
that you can’t have re-armament and free 
teeth, so he votes for free teeth. He has 
not expressed any unwillingness to have 
both at the same time if jt were possible. 

Yet Douglas Rogers seems to connect 
“Bevanism ” with the moral regeneration 
of Labour. D. G. WILLIAMS 
153 Finlay Road. 

Gloucester. 


Meaning of pacifism 


BI OW do we assume the personal respon- 
42 sibility Gerald Bailey speaks of (PN, 
Oct. 5) and how do we aim at the society 
W. S. Hickman (PN, Oct. 26) indicates? 
The usual answer, that it’s for the indivi- 
dual to decide, isn’t helpful. 

The present organisation of society 
(based on banks, usury, employer-employee 
relationship, income-grading according 6o 
skill or tradition or just luck, all held to- 
gether by the police and finally the mili- 
tary) has no relation at all to a “fellowship 
of sufferings.” It is diametrically opposed 
to the Christian conception of God’s offer- 
ing of Himself in the person of His Son to 
die for us while we were yet sinners. Do 
we really hope to change society by its 
own methods? Most pacifists seem to 
think they can, and regard one as a crank 
if one tries to contract out. 

If we accept individual responsibility and 
if we object to capitalism (for example), is 
not the personal remedy to hand? We can 
stop investing our money in _ interest- 
bearing securities. 

I would welcome some help from Gerald 
Bailey and W. S. Hickman as to the way 
to achieve the objects they advocate—a. 
way possible to proletarians. 

ROY ASHWORTH 
Rowland Cote, 


Edale, Via Sheffield. 
Fighting for peace! 


[* was stated that the Chinese Peace Com- 
mittee (affiliated to the “ World Peace 

Council”) has raised enough money to pur- 

chase 2,000 warplanes and 200 tanks. 

We have heard the word peace used in odd 
context, and strange circumstances, but. this 
statement reduces the whole issue to the 
point of absurdity. ; 

Pacifists beliéve that all war is wrong 
and that the use of force in settling inter- 
national disputes is ineffective and evil. 

The Chinese Peace Committee (and pre- 
sumably The World Peace Council) put a 
construction on the word which encourages 
them to raise money to buy instruments of 
war. ETHEL A. LEWIS 

“ Brehull,” 

Brill, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


PEACE NEWS told us that the Chinese 
Peace Committee had bought 2,000 

war planes and 200 tanks. I and two friends 

(both readers of PN) would like to know 

what the Chinese are going to do with these 

implements of war? : 

_ Are they going to turn the war-planes 

into passenger-planes, or are they going to 

use them to destroy the tanks? 

, W. GUELKE 
Billbrook House, 


Winchcombe Street, Cheltenham 


evil, and that right should go before might. 
Such was the lesson we learned and which 
could have led us out of the chaos of 1945. 
We accepted it willingly and tried to put it 
into practice. 


Today we are again to be deprived of these 
newly acquired principles, though we still 
believe in them. Of all the young people 
who took part in public opinion polls, 70 
per cent voted against a German contribu- 
tion to Western defence. 


That does not mean that we wish to 
“contract out” of Europe. On the contrary, 
we are willing to work for Europe politi- 
cally, economically and socially, because 
such work seems likely to achieve positive 
values. We are even prepared to fight Com- 
munism on the spiritual front, 


On the whole, I think it is true to say 
that German youth are in favour of build- 
ing a democratic Europe, 


But more disappointments seem to be in 
store for us. The new ideals are proving to 
be as unreliable as the old ones. We are 
being told that we must go back into uni- 
form, and no one even takes the trouble to 
ay to find out whether we wish to do so or 
not, 


Politicians, press and radio constantly 
appeal to us to take an active part in 
politics, but at the same time they wish to 
deny us any voice in this decision which 
concerns us most of all. 


To politicians the question of rearma- 
ment is a question of “equal rights”. That 
phrase is quite meaningless to most young 
people, to whom rearmament seems a com- 
plete denial of all that they have lived for 
since 1945. 


* 


Sensing this opposition, the authorities 
are beginning to support anti-democratic 
forces in Germany. The “League of German 
Youth” was formed last year. It awakened 
such unpleasant memories of the “Staats- 
jugend” (Hitler Youth) that it was gen- 
erally rejected by young people in Germany, 
but Is was significant that from its incep- 
tion the League had ample financial funds 
at its disposal, 

Recently a great number of ex-soldiers’ 
unions have also been restarted. 


It is difficult to see any reason for their 
existence, unless ag an attempt to win the 
Germans for remilitarisation, since other 
and more democratic methods have failed. 
The democratic ideal of German youth is 
in danger of being destroyed. 


(Translated by Hilda von Klenze) 


| Pacifist Miscellany 


Back to Mr. Britling 


TURING the first world war, in 1916, a 
~~ _nuntiber of Manchester pacifists met on 
Quaker premises, once a week, to talk over 
tne week by week situation. Into that time 
of enormous casualties and conscription and 
men jailed, there came H. G. Wells’ war 
story, “Mr. Britling Sees it Through.” 
Amidst the propaganua of the time for the 
“knock-out blow,’ and the ravening news- 
papers, Wells’ book came to the group with 
that beauty of the dawn which concluded 
his novel. Here was something human, 


Looking back today it is evident that the 
goodness fragrant in the story was real. 
Wells wrote nothing more sincere. “ Mr, 
Britling,” of course, was the author himself, 
and the son, Hugh, and Heinrich and the 
others were only a medium for Wells. But 
what was conveyed through them was a 
passion of pity, of, hatred for war, ot hope 
to come. All was honest—Britling’s tem- 
porary capture by a spirit of vengeance, 
his return to insight, the hesitations in the 
letter he writes all night as a bereaved 
English father to an equally bereaved 
German. 


“Mr. Britling,” again like Wells, never 
becomes formally pacifist; yet his story 


comes near at least to™being a pacifist 
classic, 


“T was mistaken ” 


[NX private life a man may find that he has 

held too Jow an opinion of his neigh- 
bour, and has been led to quarrel with him 
unnecessarily. Well, the error may not be 
irreparable. 


But in international troubles the results 
of seeing your opponent as much worse than 
he is will stretch away to infinity. Blood 
flows, and what is there then but to zo cn, 
and on, and on! 


Or the wrong course may be the oppo- 
site one of regarding a country as the Com- 
munists look on Russia. What then ? 
Illusion, at least, will have involved no re- 
sponsibility for endless Koreas. 


The really terrible error is to will war 
and be the agent of war where no war need 
have been; and that moral disaster wil have 
been escaped. 


As Pascal said, we have to live in one 
faith or another, and on the lowest reckon- 
ing, in that case, the faith to live by is faith 


in peace,. 
PERCY RBDFERN 
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BRITAIN’S CASE! 
QUESTIONABLE | 


— NPC on Egypt 


ETAVING given careful consideration to 
=the history of the relationships between 
Great Britain and Egypt, the National 
Peace Council has issued the following state- 
ment: 

It believes that Britian’s right to 
continue to maintain forces in the Canal 
Zone is legally valid under the 1936 Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty, but that its moral pro- 
priety is questionaable. Britain obtained 
this right in the first place under the Peace 
Treaties after World War I, when she se- 
cured the substitution of her own name for 
that of the Ottoman Empire in the Suez 
Canal Convention of 1888. At that time 
Egypt was not yet an independent sove- 
reign state, and was unable to act on her 
own account. The wishes of her people 
were nevertheless opposed to the occupa- 
tion, and since obtaining independence in 
1922 the Government of Egypt has made 
continual requests to Great Britain to with- 
draw her forces. 


Furthermore, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1986 was again concluded under condi- 
tions, namely, the threat of Italian Fascist 
ageression, which forced Egypt to accept 
arrangements with respect to the Canal 
Zone, as distinet from the Canal waterway, 
which nevertheless were contrary to her 


wishes and sentiments. 
New proposals unsatisfactory 


While it must be emphasised that Egypt 
should not unilaterally have denounced the 


treaty, the British Government were re- 
peatedly requested by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to make acceptable alternative pro- 
posals. Those which have now been made 
are obviously not satisfactory, since they 
seek to make Egypt a member of a Middle 
East defensive system to which she has 
stated she has no desire to be a party; and 
even as an equal partner in such a system 
she would be required, against the wishes 
of her people, to permit the stationing of 
foreign troops on her soil. 


As a member of the United Nations, 
Egypt claims that this body is fully capable 
of coming to her defence in case of a threat 
of aggression, and Great Britain, which up- 
holds the authority of the United Nations, 
should respect this view as no less applying 
to the protection of her own legitimate 
‘interests. 


The National Peace Council therefore 
considers that Great Britain should not en- 
deavour to stand upon rights contained in 
Treaties which in certain important res- 
pects no longer represent the wishes of all 
the panties concerned, even if it could be 


justifiably claimed that they once did so | 


The Council urges instead that the British 
Government should take the initiative to 
have the Suez Canal Convention replaced 
‘y a new instrument which defines Egypt’s 
responsibility to the United Nations for the 
observance of covenants assuring to all 
nations the free use of the Suez Canal, 
and provides United Nations’ assistance in 
ease of aggression. Britain should agree 
that upon the ratification of such a Con- 
vention she would withdraw her forces from 
the Canal Zone. 

In conclusion, the National Peace Council 
recognises that the problem of the Sudan 
is a distinct issue, but believes that its 


solution would be facilitated by the settle- 
ment of the Suez Canal problem. 


First Tasmanian CO’s in Court 
BISHOP’S SON REFUSED EXEMPTION 


Ree first ten young men to object to military service under the new Tasmanian 


r 


Eight objected as members of a religious 
sect, and were registered for non-combatant 
duties. The other two objected on grounds 
of “personal conviction,” and were dis- 
missed. 


Vivian Smith, one of the latter two, told 
the chairman of the court that he had been 
baptised in the Church of England but now 
considered himself “widely Christian.” 
The following quotation is an indication of 
the mood in which the case was conducted. 


Chairman: I have never heard of that 
sect before. 

Smith: It is not a sect. 

Chairman: Apparently you are the only 
member of it. The application will be dis- 
missed. 


“Disregarded spirit of Act ” 


The other unsuccessful applicanz, Peter 
Cranswick, the son of a Bishop and a second 
year law student, said he was prepared to 
serve in a non-combatant unit, such as the 
RAMC, but on principle was opposed to 
service in a combat unit. 

He said his father did not agree with his 
views. 

Commenting on the result of these ap- 
plications, the Australian League for Free- 
dom says that according to section 24 of 
the National Service Act the term “con- 
scientious beliefs” includes all _ beliefs, 
whether of a religious character or not. 


“The magistrate seems to have disre- 
garded both the spirit and the letter of 
the Act,” it says. 

FOOTNOTE: The League for Freedom 
news-letter giving news of these first 
objectors also includes a report of a visit 
to an Australian Army camp. A Press- 
man was told: “ There is nothing wrong 
with (these) young fellows. They’re as 
good as their fathers. They only want 
someone to make up their minds for 
them. .. .” 


LONDON PEACE COUNCIL 
CONFERENCE 


ARS. PAT Seares, the London housewife 
sv who was arrested and temporarily im- 
prisioned for making a_ public protest 
against the showing of the Rommel Film 
is to be one of the speakers at the Annual 
Conference of the London Peace Council on 
Sunday, November 25, at Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road. 

The conference, in addition to the election 
of its new executive Committee, will hear a 
report from the meeting of the World 
Peace Council which recently met in Vienna 


'and discuss emergency measures for ending 


the war in Korea and for the reduction of 
armaments. 

A resolution will be put to the meeting 
calling for affiliation to the British Peace 
Committee. The resolution has the support 
of the majority of the Executive which has 
reluctantly accepted the resignation from 
the Council of Hugh Brock, who was un- 
able to accept membership of the Partisans 
of Peace. 

Credentials and visitor’s tickets are avail- 
able from 58, New Compton Street, W.C. 2. 


ational Service Act appeared at Hobart Police Court recently. 


Russia bitter at 


West’s rearmament 
MALIK TOLD QUAKERS 


RUssia and the spirit of Communism 
cannot be wiped out with the atom 
bomb, Mr. B. Leslie Metcalf, chairman of 
the East-West Relations Committee of the 
Scciety of Friends and a member of the 
recent Quaker mission to Russia, told an 
audience of 250 at Eastbourne, recently. 


“We can never make peace if we just sit 
on each side of the fence and grow! at each 
other and write propaganda,” he added. 


Mr. Metealf had been told by one Russian 
that in the USSR propaganda for war was 
criminal—but American magazines were 
printing articles and maps showing the 
shortest route to bomb Moscow. The 
rovernments of America and Britain were 
regarded as war-mongers though the people 
were regarded in a different light. 


Slave labour camps 


Asked about slave labour camps, Mr. 
Metcalf told the meeting, ‘‘ We have not got 
to blind ourselves to the fact that this 
kind of thing goes on in Russia—and pro- 
bably more bitterly in the satellite coun- 
tries than Russia itself.” 


The country had a “security complex ” 
and wanted to dominate its immediate 
neighbours. 

“The only way to overcome evil is by 
understanding,” he said, “We cannot 
say, ‘The only good Russian is a dead 
Russian. as 
during the war. 
come these things by 
standing.” 

Answering a question about Russia's 
apparent refusal to accept our overtures 
for peace, Mr. Metcalf said that a paper 
which carried details of President Truman’s 
recent approach also bore a_ statement 
saying that treaties with the USSR were 
not wonth the paper they were written on. 


The hostile world 


Their talk with Mr. Malik had estab- 
lished the fact that Russia had a “ security 
ecmplex ” and felt from 1917 to 1941 that 
it had been looking out on a hostile world. 


Mr. Malik reminded them that Mr. 
Churchill had attempted to smash the re- 
volution, and they had not been invited to 
Munich. 

He had told them that bitterness was 
felt about rearmament. 

“Tf you add it all up,” the speaker con- 
cluded, “a more forthcoming atititude, a 
little more trust on both sides—and the 
result would be a better chance of world 
peace.” 


We have got to over- 
proper under- 


ACKNOWLEDGED 


We acknowledge receipt of 2s. from 
“XHY” who writes that it is the “result of 
not eating for 24 hours, as per idea of Birm- 
ingham people in this week’s Peace News. 
Intend to debauch for rest of week.” The 
money has been passed to the Oxford Com- 
mittee for Famine Relief. 


we did of the Germans | 
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Up and Doing 
WITHOUT COMMENT 


IDLEASE continue sending 50 Peace 
4% News a week until further notice. 
Of the 50 you sent last week I sold 24 
at a public meeting, six to vouth club 
members at church, and the other 20 
quite easily from door to door. 

Might I suggest that if only half of 
the present readers were sufficiently 
enthusiastic for the cause of peace to 
find just one new reader your problem 
could be solved. 

D.L., Southampton. 


I am rather encouraged by my efforts 
to seli PN down a certain new road in 
Weybridge. I choose Saturday morn- 
ings—when all the young fathers are 
at home—and find some of them so an- 
xious to discuss the world situation 
that I don't get on as fast as I should 


like! 
Mrs. D.F.M., Weybridge. 


Re the sales campaign, I am pleased 
to tel] I have obtained ten new readers 
to date, and have high hopes of at least 
another five! 

J.V.R., Bishops Stortford. 


Peace News has been so good lately 
that I want you to send me half a 
dozen each week to send out to likely 
readers, Friends, contacts in the Peace 
Council, local councillors, etc. 

L.A.B., Hull. 

My newsagent gets 18 Peace News 
a week for me, and tells me he has 
almost as many other customers asking 
for the paper. 

Mrs. M.McC., Glasgow. 


We need nearly 6,000 new readers, 
very quickly, to bridge the £30 a week 
gap between income from all sources 
and sales. H.F.M. 


Circulation last week 12,300 copies 


“INDIA SINCE FREEDOM” 


To the Editor 


I KNOW it is not easy to summarise an 

hour’s talk in a few sentences, as your 
correspondent attempted to do in relation 
to the talk I gave on India at St. Albans 
(Peace News, October 26). The report does 
not look to me much like what I tried to say. 
But I would not trouble you with a letter of 
correction were it not for one statement at- 
tributed to me, namely that “India’s leaders 
were not remarkable.” 

On the contrary, a few of India’s leaders 
today are among the outstanding personali- 
ties—not necessarily in ability but certainly 
in character—in the whole political world. 
I may possibly have said that there is 
as yet little sign of outstanding leadership 
among the younger generation, but that is 
quite another matter. 

HORACE ALEXANDER, 
Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


JRENOUNCE WARAND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


athens ASE PSF eee a Te omer 


This pledge, signed by each member, Is’ 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WC! 


As thia ia a free service, we reserve the 
‘right to select for publication notices sent 


Notes for your Diary 


Monday, November 19 
HACKNEY: 8 p.m. Dalston Congrega- 


Monday, November 26 
LONDON, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
copy: 


LATEST TIME for 
morning before publication. 


; heless desi ke it : c § ? 

me mplate GaAs: OE Shae ape Reais tional Church, Middleton Road; Planning Ho, Euston Rd: * The Use of Non-violence | minimum aa. 6d. (Box No. 

land therefore urge organisers of events to: | 2, local campnign: Hackney and Stoke | against the War Office Seizure of Welsh | Please don't vend 
Newington PPU. Land'':° Eirwyn Morgan; Non-Violence | except for odd pence. 


1. Send notices to arrive not 
Yater than Monday morning. 


2. Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 


Tuesday, November 20 
EYNSFORD: 8.30 p.m. Sheppard. Eyns- 


Commission, PPU. 


Tuesday, November 27 


69 words. 


Terms. 


Morrison; Public | #%4 pro rata. 


Place (hall, street); nature of | ford: Monthly mtg: Eynsford Peace Group. LL ons ‘ § 

event; speakers, organisers (and WORTHING: 7.45 pm. 18 Railway, Ap- Charl omer oa Alternative to 
‘ pelt < proach: ird study group on “ e : qi : 

secretary's address)—preferably in holler meat, Camimuninncae Pate’ Mtg; Cardiff Pacifist Group. 


that order and style. 


Friday, November 16 


HARROGATE: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg 
Ho: “ The Failure of a Mission’; Rev. L. 
Yemple Jarvis. MA, BSe; PPU. 


1.EWES: 7 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, Friars 


Walk: “ East-West. War with Russia?” . s fr inal yap epee 
Michael Tippett; Chair: Frank Hancock: oa e eae Sha Ghavches Tone 
PPU. guson, MA, BD: FoR. 


LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. 8 Endsleigh 


Gardens: ‘Peace and _ prosperity or tats 
poverty? ": William G. Barlax: Central | Broadweir: 
T.ondon PPU. | 


LONDON, W.C.1i: 7 p.m. Dick Sheppard 
‘Ho, 6 Endsleigh St; Mtg of Non-Violence 
Commission: PPU 


Saturday, November 17 


DARLINGTON: 3.30 p.m. Friends Mtg 
Ho. Skinnergate; Hugh Faulkner; Area 
Conf; FoR. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT: 5.30 p.m. Central 
Hall, Longton; “Our witness and the ; Inn 
Churches"; Robert Davia; Chair: Arch- | Morrison; 
deacon Hartill; Preceded by a short devo- 
tional mtg at 4 p-m;. Tea 4.30-5.0 p.m.: 


RATH: 


Area mtg; FoR. land. one of the four American Peace- | te: i ; : SOUTHEND - ON - SE 
: : f : - | tex, Christma: : : , ete: SEA. 
e b 18 maker cyclists; ‘‘ With the Russian soldiers Programmes from Harry, Mistere/ 4, BEM ie eee house for sale. 
Saturday, Nov. 17-Sunday, Nov. in Austria’; Non-violence Commission, |News, 3 Blackstock Rd. N.4: PPU. #£2.400. Freehold. | Decorations 
BPU: Ye rangement. Full details. 


ST. IVES: “ Pacifism and Politics To- 
day *': Stuart Morris: Full cost 25s.; Late 
bookings at once to Frank Vibert, 14 
Alexandra Place. St. Ives; Devon and 
Cornwall Area Conf; PPU. 


Sunday, November 18 


HIGH WYCOMBE: 2.30 Friends Mtg 
Ho; Reginald Reynolds: Friends Peace 
Committee. awe. 

LONDON, N.4: 11 a.m. Finsbury Park; 
Open-air Mtg; PPU. 

JORDANS: 6.30 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho; 
Reginald Reynolds: Friends Peace Com- 
mittee. 


Wednesday, November 21 


CROYDON: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, 
Park Lane; “ Friends Mission to series es 
Leslie Metcalf. Mildred E. Creak: AIT? | Figg ; 5 = 
Red (oni Cautlacria)(SoF: iggis and Reginald Sorensen. MP; FoR. 


READING: 7.30 p.m. Friends Institute. 


BRISTOL: 7 p.m. 
Molly Evans: PPU., 


Thursday, November 22 


LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg 
Ho. Bush Rd: Les Wickson, ‘* The Rights 
of Man“; 


Claude Coltman ;Details: Arthur Clucas, 
7 Hansford Close, Combe Down. Bath; FoR. 


LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln's 
Fields ; 


LONDON. N.W.1: 7.30 _ p.m. 


Friday, November 23 


LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. 8 Endsleigh ae 
Gdns; “ Trends of English Romanticiam ”’: Monday, December 3 


Grace Evans: Central London PPU, 
SWINDON: 


Saturday, November 24 


BRIGHTON: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho: | in-the-Fields: 
Alternative to War':} Peace: The Rev. N. O. Porter. Vicar of St. 


“The Christian 
Barnabas, Little Ifferd: APF. FoR, PPU. 


Reginald Reynolds; FoR. 


MAIDENHEAD: 
Ho: Reginald 
Committee. 


Friends 
“My Visit to Moscow: Mrs. 


Reginald Reynolds: 
mittee. 


PPU. 


Bath Technical College: Christmas 


Rev. | Sauare) ; 


Donations to Ethel 
Aylesbury: PPU. 


Qpen Air Meeting; Sybil 
PPU. 


LONDON, W.C.2: 


Mtg Ho, | Sorensen, MP; FoR. 
READING: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho: 


7.30 p.m. Friends 
Reynolds: 


WOODFORD: 7.45 
Congregational Ch: 


Wednesday, November 28 


LONDON, E.C.4: 8 p.m. Kingsley Hall, 
Bow: Rev. Alan Balding. MA, Reginald | Sunday, Nov. 23. 


Saturday, December 1 


AYLESBURY : 3-06.30 p.m. Friends Mtg 
Ho, Rickfords Hill (few minutes from Bus | trian end diet reform. 


NORTH LONDON: 
Mtg Ho, 594 High Rd. N.17: 
nual Christmas bazaar. 


HACKNEY: 8 p.m. Dalston Congrega-|mum rent 42 per week. 


Public mtg: The Rev. tional Ch, Middleton ¢ c , 
Claude Coltman: Details: Beatrice Davey, Trust: Hackney and Stoke Newington PPU,|in exchange for rent plus small salary. 
149 Marlborough Rd. Swindon. 


Friday, December 7 


1.30 p.m. St. Martin- 
Intercession: 


Mtg MEETINGS 


Friends Peace 
Tuesday, Royal 
p.m. George Lane Institute. I8 Queen Square, 


The Rev. Patrick | ¥e!come. 
WEIGH HOUSE Church. 


7, The Gospel of Peace! 


followa 


Arms! 


FFERED 


gift. sale: Refresh- | Sea front, small village. 


3.30 p.m. Friends } House. 
Tenth An- | scenery. 


SHEFFIELD: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho. | Stornoway Road. 
Button Lane, 3; Christmas Fair; PPU. 


behaved daughters, youngest 


Homeless. 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath. 
Literary and Scientific | jntest  liat. 
Bath. All | Newa Ltd.) 3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4 


= aie A Duke fable 
A. on t. Tube). Sunday evenings at} ting forth their ,beliefs i 
Social hour | from C. T. Butlex W23 New Res aati 


Bath ay «laninlaeA WANTED & 


ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE, vege- 
Othars welcomed. 
} Innisfree, St. 
ments provided: Proceeds to PPU funds: | Mary’s Ray. Ashford, Kent. 
Lewis, Brehull. Brill. | chureh 265. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Vegetarian Guest — Sanna - 
Rest and comfort amid beautiful 
x ent ey Rane ty Catherine Ludlow. 
. nual ts of honour: e are. Crich, Near Matlock. Tel: 
Friends | Sybil Morri at ‘d: ild- 

Mtz Ho, Euston Rd, Room 7: Bill Suther- | ren‘s fitniWeniene LAE emt butter lla 


Tel. Dym- | ete. 


VEGETARIAN LADY with three well- 


EDUCATIONAL 


PALINURAS SCHOOL, Ebworth Park, 
Near Stroud, Glos.. known for its serenity, 


Monday 


TERMS: Cash with order. 8d. per word,|has a few vacancies at notably reduced 
6d. extra).| rates under bursary scheme. 
stamps in payment, | Progressiye. Creative afternoons. Spacious 
Maximum length | life. Food 
Address for Box No. replies: |Common entrance undertaken. 
Peace News, 3 Blackatock Road. N.4. 
DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS are | ren. 
required by the Thursday eight daya prior 


CARDIFF: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, to publication. 
* 123. 6d. per single column inch 


Co-ed. 5-13. 
reform (not exclusively). 
Persona! 
tuition regularly. One adult to two child- 
Difficult, backward children welcome. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP gives prompt 
postal service for all your book require 
ments. Entire profits go to Peace Newa 

Every | Enquiries welcome, please send s.o.e. for 
Housmans Bookshop (Peace 


Tei. STA 2262. 
CHRISTADELPHIANS. Pamphlets set- 


Darenth, Kent. Send now for “ Bible 


DENISON HOUSE. Vauxhall Bridge Rd. | Prophecy confirmed by World Events.” and 
End Korea War! Cut | find certainty in a world of doubt. 

Report of World Peace Council at 
London Peace Counci!l’s Conference. Cre- 


Friends Peace Com- miadea ae oad S* | the Religie gee a aCe 


QUAKERISM Information and Litera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 


application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ House, Euatan Rd. 
London. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


FIRST CLASS duplicating, typewrning 
Mabel Eyles. 393 Hornsey Rd, N.19 
ARChwav 1765. MOUntview 1701. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


PEACE WORK is available for atl 
volunteers at Peace News office. Day-time 


Semi-detached | 4nd every Wednesday evening we ehali 


Price | be grateful for help. Write. phone, or 
by ar.|just drop in to Peace News (STAmfoni 


Coppin, 203 | Hill 2262), 8 Blackstock Road (above Fish 


and Cook, Stationers, Finsbury Park, N.4. 


SECRETARY (FULL-TIME or part. 
years. |time) required by the No Conscription 


{ Desperately needs to rent fur- | Council. Applications stating qualifications, 
nished two-bedroomed cottage or flat. Maxi- {experience and salary required. to No 
Would offer | Conseription Council, Kings Cross Mission 


Rd: Peace Brains | capable and conscientious household help | Buildings, Crestfield Street, W.C.1, 


Suggestions welcomed. 
366. 


BIRTHS 
Service for 


w 


Genuine need. Box 


TO DOROTHY and Jim Ewart. Pine- | damaged air mail_covers. 
hurst Park Road. Camberley (formerly of | WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenos 
Coventry), a son. Simon on Nov. 7. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAR RESISTERS’ International wei- 
comes gifts of foreign stampa and une 


Please send te 
Bueh Hill Park, Enfle'ld. Middlesex. 


-—-- 


< C4, 


‘~ 


EMRYS HUGHES M.P. 


PEACE 


Page six 


Mr. Churchill as the 
Cheshire Cat 


THE NEW AUSTERITY GOVERNMENT 


R. CHURCHILL is a different 


man in this Parliament. He is no 


longer the truculent, pugnacious disturber that he was before the 


Election. He sits there now on 
Cheshire cat. 


For he has achieved his ambition 
at last. Now he is Prime Minister 
again, in the centre of the political 
and international limelight, the prima 
donna of the world stage. 


It pleases the old man immensely, and 
he feels that he can let the Opposition 
shout. The country may be going bank- 
rupt, clouds may be gathering, but he, 
Winston Churehill, sits there as Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, and that is what 
matters to him. 


Yet he told us a few days before the 
Election, in his speech at Plymouth, that he 
has yet one more ambition: to be the 
saviour of world peace. 

He spoke in this strain in his first speech 
in this Parliament in the Debate on the 
King’s speech. He recalled his message to 
Stalin, in April, 1945. 

“ We should,” he said, “ still hold to the 
idea of a supreme effort to bridge the 
rulf between the two worlds, so that 
each can live its life if not in friendship 
at least without the fear, the hatreds, and 
the frightful waste of the cold war.... 


“..The creation of a new atmosphere 
and climate of thought and of a revived 
relationship and sense of human comrade- 
ship, would I believe, be an enormous 
gain to all nations.” 


Those are eloquent words. Let us hope 
that they are not just rhetoric for the Par- 
liamentary occasion but will crystallise into 
some definite move in fofeign policy which 
will make them realities. 


The headache begins 


But if Mr. Churchill is happy, the men 
alongside him and behind him are obviously 
not. 


Their troubles have already begun. They 
have fallen the heirs to all the difficulties 
and perplexities, they have inherited all the 
headaches. What has become, already, of 
ali the Election promises? 

When are the British people going to get 
the “more red meat,” the more varied diet 
promised by Lord Woolton, and the in- 
numerable other things that were_ so 
plausibly outlined in hundreds of Tory 
Election addresses? 

What is the prospect, now, of 300,000 
houses a year, that callous bait to the 
homeless and the people in the housing 
queue? 

Mr. Butler was evasive when he was chal- 
lenged to set a figure on the housing target 
for next year. He took refuge behind a 
smoke screen of words: 


Armaments come first, not housing, 
and as the housing programme requires 
more labour, more materials which are 
already earmarked for defence as_ the 
first priority, housing will be slowed down 
as the stock-piling of armaments is 
speeded up. 

The new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
knows this as well as anybody else. He 
knows that the whole of our economy Is 
dominated by this huge grandiose arms 
programme which will come before every- 
thing else. 


Common sense from back bench 


Geoffrey Bing, one of the ablest of 
critics on the Labour back benches, read 
out extracts from typical Tory Election 
addresses full of specious promises. It was 
annihilating, but he ended with a construc- 
tive appeal: 

“We cannot keep two-thirds of the 
world in subjection any longer,” he said; 
“Cand unless we and the other countries, 
who are the privileged one-third—and 
that includes not only the United States, 
but the Soviet Union and others—get a 
concerted plan of action for the aid of 
those countries, we shall all go down in 
common ruin together. ’ 

“We may accelerate or retard that 
common ruin, whether we go to war with 
each other or not, but in the end we can- 
not escape the inexorable logic of that 
situation.” ; . 
There are not many new faces in this 

OA Epes so Lips are not likely to be 
many maiden speeches. 

Mr. Cledwyn Hughes, the new MP for 
Anglesey, who defeated Lady Megan Lloyd 
George, did well fora beginner when he 
expressed the hope that the efforts of the 
Government to secure a lasting peace will 
be successful, and added: ; 

“There is not only a need to find an im- 
mediate solution to our, international 
problems; it is equally vital to ensure 
that the seeds are not sown now which 
may result in a war in 25 or 50 years’ 
time. : 

“We are the guardians of posterity. 
We must be concerned with those millions 
everywhere who are living in conditions 
af misery and poverty. . 

“It should be the prior aim of this 
Government to co-operate with all nations 
who are prepared to assist in raising the 
standards of life of peoples everywhere. 

“Trat is why, in my submission, the 


the front bench beaming like a 


Colombo scheme may well be regarded 
by future historians as the greatest 
single gesture of this generation. 

“We may no longer be the leading 
world Power physically and materially. 
We cannot compare with the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America 
in manpower and resources; but morally 
we can lead the world, and it is that 
moral lead which the world expects from 
us today.” 

Whether the world will get that moral 
lead from Mr. Churchill yemains to be seen. 


Hardships to come 


Most of the Government speeches are 
announcements and prophecies of hardships 
to come. We are to have less coal, less 
food, lower rations. 

These are the direct economic conse- 
quences of the arms programme, initiated 
by the last government with the blessing 


and approval of the gentlemen now sit- ! 


ting on the Treasury Bench. 

Tney have no constructive prorramme, 
and so have to send us home for nearly two 
months at Christmas-time in order that 
they may try to produce something that 
looks like one. 

But what can they do if the cold war 
goes on, and the piling up of arms 
continues? 

Mr. Churchill may make his spectacular 
visit to America to appeal to President 
Truman to use his influence to ease the 
burden. 

That is the great hope of the Tories. 
That was the meaning of Churchill’s Guild- 
hall speech, stressing the terrible risk we 
have undertaken by allowing the Americans 
to establish their atom-bomb bases in 
Britain. 

But if America comes to the rescue of 

Mr. Churchill's government, it will only 

be at a price. It will mean that Britain 

wil] become more and more a base of 

American strategy in Western Europe. 

a busier arsenal for the production of 

tanks and guns and bombers. 

And of course this is no solution of the 
problems that are crowding upon us. 

Mr. Churchill has a reputation of stand- 
ing up for Britain. Is he going to America 
to do this, or is he going as a suppliant? 

Under a Tory Government is this country 
going to be saved from starvation by 
America on condition that we do just what 
we are told—and carry out the instructions 
of those who regard Britain just as a mili- 
tary base for World War No. 3? 


THE ZAGREB 


NEWS 


Nov 16 1951 


SYBIL MORRISON 


THE CART BEFORE 
THE HORSE 


Many people who talk about disarmament put the cart before the horse. They 
advocate it.as an avenue to international harmony, whereas in fact the relation 


is the other way round. 


—‘Scrutator”. Sunday Times, Nov. 11, 1951 


Under the late Government we took peculiar risks in providing the principal 
atomic base for the U.S, in East Anglia, and in consequence we placed ourselves 
in the very forefront of Soviet antagonism. 


Mr. Winston Churchill. Lord Mayor’s Banquet, Noy. 8, 1951 


EMEMBRANCE DAY is over, 
so is the. Lord Mayor’s Show, 
and so is Mr. Vishinsky’s ribald 
laughter; in all three affairs there 
was a curious unreality and a strange 
mixture of sadness and forced gaiety. 


The laughter was, of course, no more than 
a piece ot foolish exhibitionism, but it is 
surely no matter for laughter that the two 
gzreat power blocs, upon whose actions the 
peace of the world depends, should vie with 
each other in producing proposals designed 
to look like peace plans, which they well 
know to be unacceptable. 


Mr. Churchill is no mean exhibitionist 
himself, and “Scrutator” writes in such a 
way that the very tones of Mr. Churchill’s 
voice can be easily imagined; unfortunately 
Mr. Churchill speaks for many more than 
those who accept him as a leader of their 
own political party, since in the matter of 
foreign policy he speaks for both sides of 
the House, and probably for the majority 
in the country. 


Those who seriously declare that disarma- 
ment can only come after international har- 
mony is established and not before, are 
either incapable of reasoning: from cause to 
effect, or have already become indoctrinated 
by the unceasing and pitiless propaganda 
that hammers out the same frustrating 
theme from one issue of a newspaper to the 
next, and from one Government’s foreign 
policy to another—negotiation from 
strength and peace through preparations 
for war. 

Mr. Churchill rightly points out that 
American air-bases in this country will 
cause Soviet antagonism, but he does not 
propose to give them up! Obviously the con- 
tinual threat of the use of atomic weapons 
and the willingness of this country to pro- 
vide airfields from which they’ may be 
launched, must rouse fear and enmity and 


cannot possibly be a means towards inter- 
national harmony. 


The logical conclusion of any reasoned 
consideration of the whole subject of the 
present race between the West and the East 
in building up armaments and armies, is 
that there can be nothing but international 
disquiet and tension, so long as rearmament 
is the policy of both sides. It should be per- 
fectly plain to even the least intelligent 
that disarmament must come first, and it 


CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page one) 


The British group made a valuable con- 
tribution through their insistance that the 
peace movement must not repeat in its own 
ranks the conflict in the world. A genuine 
peace movement should be independent of 
either political bloc. 


Pacifists were a small minority, and it 
was perhaps too much to hope that the 
conclusions reached would satisfy them, but 
both in the Drafting Committee and in the 
final debate in full session amendments 
were accepted which secured the removal 
of some of the phrases to which they took 
special exception, and the inclusion of some 
of the points they had tried to stress. 


An amendment which called for a recog- 
nition by all goverments of the legal right 
to conscientious objection to war _ service, 
which had been rejected in the Drafting 
Committee, was again moved jin full ses- 
sion. It was defeated but it at least faced 
the conference with that important issue 
and secured 35 votes against 68, with eight 
abstentions. 

The following is a summary of the Con- 
clusions which the conference finally ap- 
proved, and agreed to send to the Presi- 
dent of the UN Assembly to circulate to all 
delerates at the Paris meeting. (The words 
in bold are some of the amendments secured 
by the British group.) 


The conclusions 


This Conference believing that all peoples 
| desire peace and that agreement between 
the Powers is possible, repudiates the idea 
of the inevitability of a new world war. 
It welcomes the fact that some nations 
prefer to follow independent foreign policies 
rather than join one or other power blocs. 
It proclaims that the following principles 
are indispensible for the creation of peace: 


1. Respect for the independence and sove- 
reign rights of states, as well as for 
their equa] rights, in their mutual re- 
lations. 


. The right of-every people to its own 
unified independent and _— sovereign 
national state, and to the free deter- 
mination of its own economic, political 
and social organisation in the spirit of 
international co-operation. (Amendment 
to delete “‘ sovereign rights” in 1 and 2 
was defeated.) 

3. Condemnation of all aggressive acts and 


pressures whether by the use of open 
violence, by practices of economic co- 


ercion, or by any other act leading to 
foreign domination. 


. Perfection of UN, so as to make it an 
increasingly efficient instrument for the 
solution of all international disputes by 
all means provided in the Charter, in- 
cluding collective security. (Instead of 
“by the inyplementation of Collective 
Security.”) 

. Just solution of colonial problems 
through the recognition of the right of 
all peoples to self-determination. 


. Determination to seize every opportunity 
to promote the solution of international 
difficulties through negotiation, and the 
condemnation of the practice of leaving 
the great Powers to settle problems 
which concern other states, without their 
participation. 


CO amendment defeated - 


7. The necessity for the more fortunate 
members of the international communitv 
to assist undeveloped countries without 
the imposition of any conditions other 
than that this assistance should be de- 
mocratically and responsibly used for the 
welfare of the people concerned. 


. Guarantee of respect everywhere for 
Human Rights and fundamental free- 
doms. (Amendment to insert specific re- 
ference to right of conscientious objec- 
tion to war service defeated.) 


. Continuous efforts to attain a balanced 
reduction of armaments. While total and 
genera] disarmament remains the final 
objective, it requires the re-establish- 
ment of mutual confidence. Limitation 
and reduction of armaments in them- 
selves would aggravate the danger of 
war, unless they were universal and 
internationally controlled. 


10. The development of cultural relations 
and better understanding among nations 
based on respect for national cultures 
and the free interchange of persons, in- 
formation, or other means of acquiring 
knowledge; the right to freedom of 
thought, religion, and expression. 

The Conference appointed a Continuation 
Committee with instructions to approach 
other organisations and individuals not 
present at Zagreb, with a view to arranging 
a larger conference in some other capital 
city in the near future. 


is not necessary to take a census of arms 
efore destroying them; this is indeed to 
put the cart before the horse. 


As armaments increase the sense of in- 
security grows, even among those who boast 
the loudest about their great stockpiles; in 
a world where it is possible for two power- 
ful countries, supported by their allies 
and their satellites, to be sufficiently evenly 
balanced as to swing the terror of war like 
a giant see-saw, it is obvious that some day 
the balance will tip and the issue will be 
joined in the fearful catastrophe of a world 
war. 


It is unlikely that the Soviet Union will 
abandon their form of Government any more 
than the W estern Powers will give up theirs, 
and therefore it is essential to consider ways 
In which the two ideas can function side 
by side without going to war. Mutual 
tolerance and some attempt to understand 
ech other’s differing methods must come 
first, and to end the cold war it is necessary 
that behind the proposals for peace pacts or 
disarmament, or both, should be a deter- 
mined will to agree. 


Without that determination no progress 
can be made ; this is what all sane people 
should urge upon their Govemments. 
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HOUSMANS CHRISTMAS 
BOOK LIST 


is now available 
SELECTED TITLES 


VERA BRITTAIN: Search after Sunrise 
R. POSTGATE: Life of Lansbury 

V. GOLLANCZ: Year of Grace 

A. GUY ENOCH: This War Business 


SHAKESPEARE: The Winter's Tale 
: Coriolanua 
Beautifully produced facsimile first folios. 


E. L. ALLEN: The Purpose of Jesus 
L. WOODGATE: Penguin Song Book 


DOSTOIEVSKI: Crime and Punishment 
* Penguin Classies " new translation. 


CHAUCER: Canterbury Tales 
Nevill Coghill’s modern English version. 


| JEB STUART: The Objector 
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